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ALUMNI PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


To Att MemsBers Or THE JuntaTA COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION: 

The college year 1935-1936 has opened with a fine response from the members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to the solicitation of its officers for the continuation of memberships. The College has been good to 
all of us in extending its varied offices for preparation. to enter the fields of service provided by the world 
of affairs and now that we have tasted the bitter and the sweet in this world, for which we were prepared by 
the College, it is fitting and proper that we should manifest our continued interest in our Alma Mater in such 
forms as are possible,—one of which is membership in the Alumni Association. 

During the year which has just passed our retiring president has conducted the activities of the 
Association with such vigor that there was obtained the highest list of memberships in the history of the 
Association. We have not forgotton that this was done during the Golden Jubilee year. Your new officers 
have pledged themselves to an effort to beat the record established during the Golden Jubilee year and if 
the interest so far shown can be continued, we feel assured of success. 

As we visit the College from time to time we are impressed more deeply than ever with the spiritual 
environment and atmosphere which exists on the Hill. In these days when vision and idealism are so essen- 
tial, it is indeed fortunate that we have such spots as College Hill where spiritual idealism can be culti- 
vated, and those of us with whom the College has shared in the years past should now willingly share 
with the College in order that it may continue to do for others what it has already done for us. 

The officers. of your Association solicit your enthusiastic support of its program in the hope that as 
we continue to grow and exert a force we may in some immeasurable way benefit our Alma Mater. 


Yours in a larger Juniata service, 


MEYERS B. HORNER, 713 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES C, ELLIS 


It was my privilege to speak by invitation last 
December before the Higher Education Department 
of the Pennsylvania Education Association on the 
theme “The Place of the Liberal Arts College.” The 
space at my disposal here does not permit a satis- 
factory abstract of the address but it is a theme in 
which I am sure our alumni are interested. 


The Liberal Arts College is supposed to have 
inherited the Aristotelian conception of education 
as an end in itself as distinguished from professional 
education for practical ends. To the uncritical this 
tends to suggest merely a vague something called cul- 
ture, and the ordinary medium of its impartation the 
ancient classics. Now culture is not an unworthy 
product of education nor have the ancient classics 
lost either their claim or their charm; but this un- 
critical attitude is wholly oblivious of college de- 
velopment if not of college history. 


One fact not generally recognized is that the 
colleges have not been indifferent to the changing 
demands of civilization. It may be questioned whether 
any significant change in the field of knowledge has 
not been reflected in the college curriculum. Further- 
more, this does not mean that the college has abdi- 
cated its traditional furction and become a vocational 
institution. It has always been vocational. From 
the earliest days the American college was the source 
of supply for both the ministry and teaching. 


Perhaps we shall best find the place of the 
Liberal Arts College today, if we follow the lead 
of President Conant’s suggestion, and “continue the 
ancient tradition in a modern spirit.” 


It cannot too often be said that culture is 
neither knowledge nor the superficial badge of 
knowledge. No one acquires it through the tabula- 
tion of credits, semester hours, and quality points— 
uuless indeed the latter signify more than a percent- 
age grade: There is assuredly place for the insti- 
tution that will contend for the education that is 
more than these. All too many young people are 
deluding themselves into thinking they have acquired 
an education when they are destitute of most of its 
attributes save the arithmetic of credits which by 
our educational algehra adds up to a diploma. 
However, the. American. college is aiming to con- 
tribute-to culture, and also to that scholarship which 
is not .pure.-specialism. Such institutions should 
minister’ to the development of civilization; by 
which we mean that fine manner of life which is 
built upon substantial qualities of character and 


manifests itself in good taste and thoughtfulness, 


courtesy, and consideration for others. 


President Holt has said: “For millions of young 
Americans. the Liberal Arts College has been almost 
the sole opportunity for escaping from provincialism 
and for achieving the intellectual, ethical, and so- 
cial outlooks and interests of cultured men and 
women. It is chiefly through the influence of the 
Liberal Arts College that American business has to 
some degree escaped from the traditional petty 
shrewdness and sordidness of the trader, and that 
business is taking its place among the older pro- 


fessions as a form of enlightened human service. 


“Chief among all our educational institutions, 
the Liberal Arts College has been dedicated to the 
principle that man does not live by bread alone. To 
curtail or eliminate its influence in favor of a vre- 
dominantly utilitarian education, either by substi- 
tuting undergraduate professional schools or by 
crushing it between the uvver and nether millstones 
of the junior colleze and the professional school, 


would be a very serious loss.” - 
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L’'ECOLE NOUVELLE ... 


There is much that is new in education in 
Europe today. Practically every country of any 
importance is experimenting with the new educa- 
tion and has schools in which new methods are 
applied. The pidneer schools of this sort were 
founded in England and France in the last decade 
of the past century. Other countries followed their 
example and before the great catastrophe of 1914 
the movement had spread to most of the countries 
of western and central Europe. 


Recently I had the pleasure of visiting “L’Ecole 
Nouvelle” in Brussels. The activities of this school 
are based on the Decroly Method, which is not 
really a method in the ordinary sense, since it is 
not confined to any single aspect of education. The 
founder and director of the school, Mademoiselle 
A. Hamaide, who most graciously explained the 
principles and aims of the school to me, worked 
for many years with the late Dr. Decroly, origina- 
tor of this method, which has inspired similar ex- 
periments in several European and South American 
countries. The -two major principles for the con- 
duct of the school are that the child be prepared for 
life by living and that the environment be organ- 
ized to afford adequate stimuli for the tendencies 
favorable to development. 


As with most of the “new education” the prin- 
ciples followed here are more easily adapted to the 
first six years of school, as thereafter state examina- 
tions have to be nrevared for: and. although those 
nunils who have been nrenared in this school have 
heen very successful in the secondary schools to 
which thev have transferred. it is not practicable to 
attempt using this system beyond the sixth year. 
Here the curriculum centers about the “programme 
of associated ideas.” Dr. Decrolv believed that chil- 
dren are best prepared for life: through knowl- 
edge of themcelves and knowledge of their environ- 
ment. Therefore, the large centers of interest about 
which the work revolves are the four chief needs of 
shildhood: Food, protection from the elements (shel- 
ter and clothing), defense against enemies and dan- 
vers, and work. The centers of interest, which re- 
place subjects of study, are developed through Dr. 
Decroly’s three principles, or types of activity 
through which learning best takes place: MSS aBEs 
tion, association, and expression. a 


Only small centers of interest are given to the 


by Wilfred B. Neff ’25 


children of the first two years. Beginning with 
the third year the children are introduced to a 
single center of interest, chosen by the teacher or 
director. Each center takes into consideration ihe 
relations of the child with: his own organism, ani- 
mals, vegetables, minerals, society, and the universe. 
The study of one subject by the whole school for 
a year permits close collaboration between both 
teachers and pupils. The one center of interest 
does not exclude the study of other subjects as the 
opportunities for incidental observation are numer- 
ous. The child experiments, collects, converts, and 
combines his documents in his observation book. 


The atmosphere of the school is much more 
that of a working laboratory than that of a tradi- 
tional school. The minute the pupils arrive, even 
the little four-year olds, they don their “tabliers,” 
or smocks, and are ready for work. Mornings are 
passed in the classroom, when the pupils busy them- 
selves with writing, reading, arithmetic, etc. Instead 
of compositions, the pupils write letters to their 
classmates who are absent, and to the pupils of simi- 
lar schools in the other French-speaking counties. The 
children learn by doing; therefore, the teacher is 
not hampered by having to conduct a class in the 
traditional manner, but is free to guide the chil- 
dren individually and to explain away difficulties. 
Afternoons are spent in manual training, in the 
printing shop, building cages for the pet animals 
of the pupils, and making observation books. There 
are no text-books (books for reference work are 
available in the library). The children make their 
own books from their own experiences. These books 
on observation and association are extremely inter- 
esting: No two are alike; each reveals the in- 
dividuality of its maker. 


I regret that space does not permit me to say 
more about the interesting activities of this school, 
for I have never seen a school where the children 
enjoy their work more, nor where they do their work 
with such joy and willingness. 


WILFRED B. NEFF 
Advanced Fellow, 
C, R. B. Education Foundation, Inc. 
11 rue d’Egmont 


Brussels, Belgium 


COMING EVENTS .... 


COMMENCEMENT, 1936 


_ Professor Philip Cabot, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has been announced as the speaker for the 1936 
commencement on June 1, when approximately one 
hundred seniors will receive degrees. 





PROFESSOR PHILIP CABOT 


Professor John C. Baker, *17, assistant dean of 
the school in which Professor Cabot teaches, says of 
him: “Professor Cabot was born August 11, 1872, 
the son of Mr. J. Elliott Cabot and Elizabeth Dwight 
Cabot. His father was a writer and something of 
a philosopher. He was literary executor of the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson estate, and edited the ac- 
credited edition of Emerson’s work. , 

“Professor Cabot was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1894 with honors. He entered business 
and was very successful in the real estate, public 
utility, and banking fields. He retired and came 
io the Harvard Business School in 1924, where he 
became professor of Public Utility Management in 
1927. His course, which might have been very iech- 
nical and might have had a small enrollment, be- 
came one of the most popular courses in the School, 
and was taken by the majority of second year men. 

“Mr. Cabot has written on a wide variety of sub- 
jects extending all the way from serious articles on 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


April 17, 1936 marks the sixtieth anniversary 
of the founding of Juniata College. The date will 
be observed on May 4 in connection with the an- 
nual ministerial conference. Dr. Jacob I. Baugher, 
superintendent of schools, Hershey, Pa., and secre- 
tary of the General Education Board of the Church 
of the Brethren, will be the principal speaker. 

The ministerial conference will continue the 
next day, May 5. The speakers will be Rev. Charles 


_D. Bonsack, secretary of the General Mission Board 


of the Church of the Brethren, who has just com- 
pleted a tour of the world; and Rev. Rufus D. Bow-, 
man, pastor of the Church of the Brethren at Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 


religious subjects to technical articles on public 
utility management. Certain of his articles which 
were run in the Atlantic Monthly are still in great 
demand. 

“It has been said that “teachers, like poets, are 
born, not made.’ Mr. Cabot without doubt is a 
born teacher. In recent years he has probably in- 
spired more men to worth while tasks in life than 
anyone that I know. 

“In the recent depression he became less inter- 
ested in the technical subject of utilities, and now is 
Professor of Business Administration, giving a course 
in “Industry and Government in the United States.’ 

“In addition to his regular teaching work in 
the School he runs week-end seminars which older 
men attend. These have been of such great interest 
that there has been regular attendance of men from 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and New York as 
well as Boston. The series of subjects considered 
this year were as follows: 


“January: “The Relative Advantages in a Scheme 
of Unemployment Compensation of Individual 
as Compared with Pooled Reserves.’ 


“February: “The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization.’ 
“March: “The Reserves for Old Age Pensions Pro- 
vided for in the Social Security Act of 1935.’ 
“April: ‘On the Costs of Medical Care.’ 
“Mr. Cabot has broad experience in life, a de- 
lightful sense of humor, and deep sympathy, and a 
brilliant mind.” 
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AROUND THE CAMPUS .. . 


At its annual meeting in the Penn-Harris Hotei, 
Harrisburg, January 24, the College Presidents Asso- 
ciation oi Pennsylvania elecied rresident Charles C., 
rJlis as its president tor the year. He succeeds Vean 
Paul H. Musser, ot the University of Pennsylvania. 
The late Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, when he was presi- 
dent of Juniata, served as president of the Asso- 
ciation. 


* * % 


Debating for women, after a lapse of five or 
six years, has been revived this year. Members ot 
the squad are M. Louise Lee, Altoona; Mary Staf- 
ford, Huntingdon; Myrtle Minnick, Allentown; Annie 
Laurie Coffman, Martinsburg; and Lilly: Margaret 
O’Friel, Altoona. Debates have been held -with de- 
baters from these institutions: College of Mount 
St. Vincent, New York City; Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh; Penn State; and Lebanon Valley. 


* * * 


Replacing the original floor, used since the 
building was erected in 1901, a new hard maple 
floor was laid in the gymnasium during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Lined for both. basketball and vol- 
leyball, the floor gleams in its highly finished: sur- 


face. Some of the old boards were ‘refinished and | 


laid as new floors in three class rooms of Students 
Hall and in the Music Annex. 


*% % % 


Dr. and Mrs. Jean Piccard, both of whom have 
been to the stratosphere, told the college audience 
on January 2 of their flight, which took them more 
than ten miles into the air. The talks were supple- 
mented by motion and slide pictures, which vivified 
the experience. Dr. Piccard has often been pictured 
with his identical twin brother, Prof. Auguste Pic- 
card, also of stratosphere fame. | 


* * * 


During their annual tour of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania the last week of January, the members of the 
Juniata College Choir sang in the historic Cloisters 
at Ephrata. The particular reason for singing there 
was the fact that this year the choir includes in its 
repertoire three hymns written by Conrad Beissel, 
founder of the order of monastics who lived in the 
Cloisters. Sung in the basement meeting room, these 
songs have probably not been heard for one hundred 
years. Original copies of the hymns, one in, Beissel’s 
handwriting, are in the Juniata Library. 


Social life at Juniata will be enhanced next 
summer by the converting of the present Blue Room, 
reception room, and entrance corridor of Brumbaugh 
Hall into a social room. Certain architectural :diffi- 
culties will have to be overcome in the way of re- 
moving partitions; but when they are, the renova- 
tion will provide a large room surrounded with al- 
coves suitable for social needs. 


+ % a 


Replacing the student government which was 
established in 1922, the Senate is completing its first 
year of activity. Disciplinary duties have been dele- 
gated entirely to the faculty, and the Senate concerns 
itself only with constructive student activity. The 
organization consists of a president, vice-president, 
secretary, central treasurer, and the chairmen otf 
athletics, social activities, general activities, publi- 
cations, religious activities, men’s and women’s house, 
freshmen activities, and three faculty members—dean 
of men, dean of women, and one member at large. 
LeRoy S$. Maxwell, of Waynesboro, has been presi- 
dent during this first year. 


* * * 


Three new professional clubs have been formed 
this year: the Forensic Council, whose purpose is 
to stimulate interest in public speaking; the So- 
ciology Club, whose purpose is to study important 
social programs and agencies; and the Philosophy 
Circle, which discusses philosophical problems. 


* * % 


Two important contests were conducted during 
the second semester—the Bailey Oratorical Contest 
and the Biddle General Information Contest. The 
first, held on March 5 with six contestants, was won 
by Woods A. Robinson, a junior, of Elmira, N. Y. 
His oration was entitled “Be Priceless.” Thirty-five 
students took the examination in the Biddle Con- 
test, the winner of which was Shelley Berkeley, a 
freshmen, of Pittsburgh. 


* * % 


Recent lyceum numbers have been: a concert of 
ballads by Earle Spicer, of New York; a concert by 
the Gerhart Ensemble, of Altoona, featuring the re- 
nowned flutist, Frederick Wilkins, as soloist; and 
a lecture by Dr. Cornelius Weygandt, professor of 
English at the University of Pennsylvania, on “Poets 


Off Parade.” 


ATHLETICS ... . 





BILL SCOTT 


IRON MAN OF ATHLETICS 


Juniata College has been fortunate to have in 
the last four years an Iron Man of Athletics, in 
the person of William (‘Bill’) Scott, of- Clearfield. 
Scott has participated in every recognized intercol- 
legiate athletic activity during his four years at 
Juniata and has won his letter in every sport. 


Bill Scott received his early training in Clear- 
field High School, where in competition with boys 
of the Pennsylvania coal mining district and boys 
used to the hardships of life he built a body which 
every true athlete must have—one ‘of stability, 
strength, and vitality. From his home he went to 
Dickinson. Seminary, where he played football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, and track during his one-year stay 
there. Interestingly enough, of the seven football 
players who graduated from Dickinson Seminary the 
same year four became captains of the football team 
in the schools to which they went. Scott was one 
of these four. | Wasicek, an All-American tackle 
from Colgate, was another of that number who rose 
to captainship in his senior year. 


Scott’s first indication of becoming a dazzling 
intercollegiate athletic star came in the early part of 
the football season of Scott’s freshman year. The 
journey to Philadelphia to play Drexel caused the 
reeular center to become ill, and Scott was sent into 
the game in that responsible position to pass the ball 
during the entire game. His work in this game was 


sufficiently pleasing to Coach Swartz that Scott 
played a total of seventeen quarters during the 1932 
season. The following year Scott became the regu- 
lar center and as a sophomore holds a record which 
has been equalled but seldom in intercollegiate 
football—that of playing every minute of every 
game. In the 1934 season Scott almost duplicated 
his performance of the previous year, but a head 
injury in the second half of the Lebanon Valley 
game removed him from the game. As a senior dur- 
ing the 1935 season and as Captain of the team, Scott 
played in every quarter of every game, but was 
taken out for parts of two quarters of the Bridge- 
water game to give substitute centers opportunity 
for experience. 


As a basketball player Scott did not break into 
the varsity line-up until his sophomore year. That 
year he played ten quarters of varsity basketball. 
During his junior and senior years he has been a 
regular on the basketball team, his unusual versa- 
tility having permitted Coach Swartz to use him 
in every position. Scott’s, pet shot on the basketball 
floor is a low unarched shot with lots of back- 
English which cuts the cords with a pleasant swish. 


In the spring of his freshman year Scott took 
on two sports: baseball and track. He made his 
debut to baseball fans as a pitcher, success in which 
required that he drop track the following year. 
Scott’s pitching record his freshman year was one 
victory and no defeats. Out of three times at bat 
that year, although he failed to get a hit, he crossed 
the plate twice. The following year Scott was util- 
ity man, playing in the pitcher’s box, at shortstop, 
and in the outfield. That year he faced opponents’ 
pitchers forty-nine times and cracked out twenty 
hits to bat in the coveted list of hitters over the 400 . 
mark. His pitching record again that year was one 
victory and no defeats. As a junior Scott played 


regularly in left field, although he did come to the 


mound for one game to send the visitors down to 
defeat. 


Scott’s fourth sport to letter in was track. 
Throwing the discus and shot during his freshman 
year, he won his letter in this sport under the di- 
rection of Coach Snider. 

Scott’s academic work at Juniata has been in 
teacher preparation. He has majored in science 
and mathematics and hopes to secure a position next 
year as teacher of those subjects and as coach of 
athletics in some high school or preparatory school. 


1936 Commencement Program 


4:00 p. m. 
8:00 p. m. 


Orchestra Concert’ - 


10:00 a. m. 
11:15 a. m. 
12:00 noon 


Alumni Program - 


Alumni Luncheon 


2:30 p. m. 
5:00 p. m Class Reunions 
8:00 p. m. Class Day Exercises 


Baccalaureate Service 


10:30 a. m. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2oth 


President’s Reception to Senior Class 


= -= - 


SUNDAY, MAY 3oth 


- - - - 
es 


Annual Business Meeting of Alumni Association - 


Baseball—St. Vincent vs. Juniata - : : 


~ - = - o 


SUNDAY, MAY 31st 


- - Load - 


Sermon by President Charles C. Ellis 


6:00 p. m. 
6:30 p. m. Vesper Service - 
8:00 p. m. Oratorio “Elijah” 
A Cappella Choir 
10:30 a. m. Commencement - 


Senior Hymn Ceremonies - se sy Ms é E 


- - - - - 


Mendelssohn - = - é ‘ ' 


MONDAY, JUNE Ist 


7 - - o - 


Address by Professor Philip Cabot 


Eastern Standard Time 


= - mf - 


Auditoriuni 


Chapel 
Chapel 
- - College Dining Hall 
Athletic Field 


~ Court of Cloister 


Church 


Stone 


Founders Steps 
Round Top 


Auditorium 


Auditorium 


Who's Who Among The Juniata Alumni... . | , 


1879—It is rather remarkable that as 

the college is planning to cele- 
brate the sixtieth anniversary of its 
founding, it can be reported that ail 
of the members of the first graduating 
class are still living. Linnie Bosser- 
man Grigsby, of El Reno, Okla., is in- 
terested in forming an Honorary Gold-, 
en Anniversary Alumni Circle. Dr. 
Phoebe R. Norris, of Washington, D. C., 
is always on the active list of the 
alumni association. Dr. Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh, besides performing his 
many duties as a physician and attend- 
ing the various meetings of the Jun- 
iata College Trustee board, finds time 
to delve into the history of the Revolu- 
tionary days. As a result he has pub- 
lished a book entitled, ‘Revolutionary 
War Records, Volume I, Virginia,” 
which is a companion volume to his 
“Maryland Records.” 

* * * 

1880—Mrs. W. J. Swigart, of Hunting- 

don, Pa., who suffered a light 
stroke of paralysis last August, is still 


unable to move around in the home 
without assistance. 

* * # 
1881—-Dr. H. D. Rinehart has retired 


from his professional duties and 


is now managing a Court of 26 homes 
in Pasadena, Calif. He is also man- 


aging a fruit ranch—the Reinway 
Ranch of fifty acres—near Modesto, 
Calif. 

* * * 


1882—Rev, Geo. N. Falkenstein is leav- 

ing Philadelphia, where his ancestors 
settled 189 years ago and where he be- 
gan his eight-year pastorate under the 
General Mission Board 43 years ago, 
He and his wife will make their home 
with their daughter near Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


* * * 
1883—Mr. and Mrs, A. P. Silverthorn 
are enjoying their new home in 
Sebring, Fla. Sara A. Harley has 
changed her address to Devon, Pa., in 
care of the Cathart Home. With the 
beginning of this year, October 1, 1935, 
Dr. Galen B. Royer and his wife began 
their second five-year term as pastor 
of the Morrellville Church of the Breth- 
ren, Johnstown, Pa. 


* * * 

1885—Mr. and Mrs. D. Ben Replogle 
of Berkeley, Calif., spent a greater 

part of the winter on a cruise which 


took them through Panama, Havana, 
and Florida. 
* *+*£ «# 

1887—Prof. J. A. Myers, of Hunting- 

don, Pa., has been confined to 
his room for the past year during 
which time he has been gradually los- 
ing his physical powers until he is 
practically helpless) He asks for the 
prayers of his many Juniata friends. 


* %* * 


1895—Ira J. Gump, 

Ohio, is a salesman for the 
Miami Granite Co., of Piqua, Ohio. 
His two daughters are married: Mrs. 
M. B. Horner, 717, is the wife of the 
president of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Ballard is employed in 
the First National Bank of Chicago; 
the two sons, Joseph, ex. ’23 and 
Luther, ex. ’21, are operating a glass 
and paint store in Denver, Colo. Mrs. 
Milda Chilcote Kyle is married and 
has one son who is a graduate of 
the dental department of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and is now prac- 
ticing with offices in East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh. Her husband is in the em- 
ploy of the water department of 
Pittsburgh. 


of Covington, 


1896—John M. and Bertha Coder Eltas, 
of Pittsburgh, have one daughter, 
Janet, who is a teacher in the Union 
High School of Turtle Creek, Pa. Mr. 
Elias is engaged in real estate and 
insurance. 
* # * 
1909—Aden W. Burns, principal of 
schools at Duncansville, Pa., has 
two daughters: Amy E., who is teach- 
ing in Logan Township, Blair County, 
Pa, and Ivy M., who is in training 
at the J. C. Blair Hospital. Ralph 
Taylor, 1207 Twelfth Street, Altoona, 
Pa., is agent for the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation in the Department of Labor and 
Industry of the Commonwealth. 
* «+ * 
1910—Dr. Ira M. Henderson, who is 
practicing medicine at Fairfield, 
Pa., writes that he is always interested 
in Juniata and her progress. His 
daughter, Barbara, ten years old, at- 
tends school at Gettysburg, Pa. Althza 
Senft Huston, of Mt. Union, Pa, is 
the mother of one son and four daugh- 
ters. The son is manager of a store 
at Three Springs, Pa. Her husband 
owns and operates a garage. 
k oe * 


1912—Dr. Dana Z. Eckert is principal 

of the H. C. Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Foster G. 
Horner is superintendent of schools 
in Tamaqua, Pa. Besides serving 
as pastor of the First Church of 
the Brethren, Philadelphia, Rev. Ross 
D,. Murphy is also a trustee of Juniata 
College. Mrs. Murphy, who will be 
remembered as Florence Fogelsanger, 
is president of the National Council of 
Women’s Work of the Church of the 


Brethren. 
Fd E 3 * 


1914—Olive Oppel Lauver, of Altoona, — 


a graduate of Phila- 
delphia School of Nursing and Salem, 
Ohio, Business College. Her husband 
A. G. Lauver, is a Chrysler and Ply- 
mouth automobile dealer in Hollidays- 
burg. They are the parents of two pros- 
Rev. D. P. Hoover, 
of New Enterprise, Pa., is in the in- 
surance business. He has a son and 
a daughter in the junior class of the 
College. 


Pa., is 


pective Juniatians. 


* * 


1915—J. D. Reber is an accountant for 

the Higbee Co.,. Cleveland, Ohio. 
His wife, Ina Crosswhite Reber, teaches 
mathematics at the Myron Herrick 
Junior High School in Cleveland. Ray- 
mond Ellis is active on the Executive 


Committee of the General Alumni 
Association and makes frequent visits 
to the college in behalf of the associa- 
tion. His business is insurance and 
real estate. Samuel B. Gregory of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is general agent of The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., for 
northern Indiana. His two sons are 
6 and 8 years old. 








be 
CHESTER D. FETTERHOOF 
ELECTED PRESIDENT JUDGE 

At a formal ceremony held in the 
main court room of Huntingdon, Hunt- 
ingdon County, Pa., Hon. Chester D. 
Fetterhoof was inducted into the office 
of Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
on Monday morning, January 6, 1936. 
He succeeds the Hon. Thomas F. Bailey, 
who held this office for the past twenty 
years. 

Judge Fetterhoof was 
from Juniata College, Academy 1907. 
He then attended Dickinson Law School 
from which he received the degree oi 
LL. B. in 1910. He took up the prac- 
tice of law twenty-four years ago in 
Huntingdon County. Twenty years ago 
he was elected District Attorney of 
Huntingdon County, which office he 
filled continuously for twelve years. 

Judge Fetterhoof has always shown 
a kindly disposition towards the imsti- 
tution of his first love, and has on 
many occasions given legal advice to 
Juniata College without charge. He 
served as president of the local alumni 
association several years ago, and was 
always willing to lend a hand in pro- 
moting the best interests of his Alma 
Mater. 


graduated 


7 


1916—G. K. Beach writes that he has 

four children, who are all pros- 
pective Juniatians. Mrs. Beach will be 
remembered as Ethel Eyer. Mr. Beach 
is employed with the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. In ad- 
dition to his duties as principal of the 
Morningside and Sunnyside Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, J. Foster Gehrett, 
is president of the local Juniata Alumni 
Association, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the General 
Alumni Association. 

x * * 


1917—Edgar G. Diehm is in his six- 
teenth year as instructor of pub- 
lic speaking and director of drama- 
tics and debating in the South Senior 
High School of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
is pastor of the Woodworth Church of 
the Brethren. Alice Brumbaugh Dove is 
teaching French and history in Bridge- 
water College, Bridgewater, Va., be- 
sides caring for her family of one son, 
Frederick, 15, and one daughter, Bar- 
bara, 7. E. T. Cecil Snyder, of Con- 
fluence, Pa., is Railway Postal Clerk of 
the Post Office Department. 
* * # 
1918—Rev. H. Stover Kulp, of Nigeria, 
West Africa. is scheduled to be 
in America on furlough this year. Mary 
Jane Taylor continues to teach Latin 
in the Northeast Junior High School 
at Reading, Pa. Rev. Trostle P. Dick, 
pastor of the Coventry Church of the 
Brethren, near Pottstown, Pa., continues 
to show his alma mater by having two 
of his sons enrolled in Juniata this 
year. 
»  ® 
1919—R, A. Mickel spent most of last 
summer’s vacation in Columbia 
University. The Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio, where he is 
teaching, is filled to capacity. A new 
three-story hospital modernly equipped 
has just been completed on their cam- 
pus. Recently he was elected to the 
village council. Mrs. Mickel keeps 
busy managing the two boys besides 
being president of the Woman’s Club 
of the town. A. B. Martin, of Wind- 
ber, Pa., is in the employ of the New 
York Life Insurance Company with 
offices in the U. S. National Bank 
Building, Johnstown, Pa. 
* * & 


1920—H. W. Holsinger, a lawyer in 

Cleveland, Ohio, was recently 
elected president of the Northeastern 
Ohio Alumni Association. Bertha C. 
Hall, of Trough Creek, Pa., is doing 


& 


private duty nursing. Wiliam M. 
Wright is General Secretary for the 
Young Men’s Christian .Association in 
Milton, Pa. 


* %* * 


1922—Frank Magill is in his eleventh 

year as Assistant County Super- 
intendent of Huntingdon County, Pa. 
He has also served as the Secretary of 
the Huntingdon County Alumni Asso- 
ciation since its organization in 1928. 


Cora Glass is teaching school at Fallen - 


Timber, Pa. Rev. B. F. Waltz is now 
living in the new colonial parsonage at 


Hershey, where he is pastor of the 
Church of the Brethren. 
x * # 


1923—J. Harold Engle, who was ana 

instructor in the biology -depart- 
ment of the College for the past ten 
years, entered Jefferson Medical School 
as a student last fall. Dr. Miles Mur- 


phy, president of the Juniata College: 


Alumni Association in Philadelphia, is 
teaching in the University ef Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. M. Clyde Horst is pastor 
of the Chicago Church of the Brethren 
since Sept. 1, 1935. He-is also a lec- 
turer-at Bethany Biblical Seminary. 

x * # 


* *« 


1924—Glenn A. Lehman is teaching his- 

tory in the high school at 
Waynesboro, Pa. His one son and two 
daughters help to make a happy home. 
The social studies department of the 
high school at Boyerstown, Pa., is 
headed by F. Gladys High. Dr. E. 
Ralph Brumbaugh is operating a pri- 
vate hospital at Pen Argyl, Pa. 


* %** * 


1925—Ralph E. Kreps, of Phoenixville, 

Pa., is principal of the Schuyl- 
kill. Township Consolidated Schools. 
Miriam. Dugan Cole is taking post- 
graduate work in the Moody Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill. D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, president of the Blair County 
Alumni Association, is assistant prin- 
cipal of the high school at Williams- 
burg, Pa. 


*x* + 


1926—Henry Gibbel is fire insurance 

executive in Lititz, Pa. William 
Livengood resigned from his teaching 
position in the Somerset High School 
to fill the office of Register of Wills 
in Somerset County. Rev. T. F. Henry, 
pastor of the Roxbury Church of the 
Brethren in Johnstown, Pa., conducted 


the annual evangelistic services in the 
Stone Church on the .campus_ in 
February. 

* * * 


1927—The class of 1927 furnished much 


of the material for the local 
alumni associations during the past 
year. Gertrude Brown, teacher at 


Matawan, N. J., was president of the 
New York Association with Nelson 
Hanawalt as secretary of the associa- 
tion. Edgar DeBolt and Dorothy Doyle 
furnished the music for the New York 
dinner; then Dorothy was chosen secre- 
tary for the coming year. Ruth Cun- 
ningham served as secretary of the 
Central Pennsylvania Alumni . Associa- 
ticn. Orville Hittie has been advanced 
to the principalship of the high school 
at Bellevue, Pa., while Roy Guyer was 
advanced to the principalship of the 
Jackson grade school in the same city. 
S. Elizabeth Englar received a promo- 
tion in the York School system. She is 
now teaching history and problems of 
democracy in the William Penn Senior 
High School. Telford B. Blough is not 
only Guidance Counselor of the Han- 
over Schools, but finds time to give 
wholesome adyice as a member of the 


Executive Committee of the General 
‘ Alumni Association. 
* * * 


1928—Joseph Howe is principal of the 

Saxton-Liberty Township Consoli- 
dated School at Saxton, Pa. Rev. W1il- 
mer R. Kensinger heads the Bible de- 
partment and is acting dean of men 
in Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Va., Everett Shober is teaching in the 
biology department of Bridgewater Col- 
lege. Merrill Henry was recently chos- 
en president of the New York Alumni 
Association. 

* * # 


1929—-William Arey received his ‘Mas- 

ters Degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University at the close 
of the summer: session, 1935. Donald 
Hill received his Ph. D. from Rutgers 
in 1935. His thesis covered the chrys- 
talline structure .of mercury. Ralph 
Barnett, teacher of mathematics in the 
Somerset Township High School at 
Friedens, Pa., received his M. Ed. de- 
gree August 9, 1935 from Pennsylvania 
State College. 

* * # 

1930—Samuel K. Schultz completed his 

interneship at St. Margaret’s 
Hospital July, 1935, and was licensed to 
practice medicine in the state of 


Pennsylvania in August, 1935. He re- 
ceived an appointment from July, 1935 
to July. 1936 to the House Staff of the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. City, in 
the department of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. Boaz O. Smith, of Buckhorn, 
Ky., is teaching English and the Bible 
in Witherspoon College High School. 
He also preaches in the Church and on 
the Creeks. Elimelech, the only child, 
will start to school this coming July. 
John E. Sharpe finished his M.S. in the 
University of Michigan during the sum- 
mer of 1935. He is teaching science in 
the high school at Berlin, Pa. Willis 
L. Walley finished his last summer .of 
work for his M. A. in secondary edu- 
cation at N.Y.U. in 1935. He is dir- 
ector of music in the West Junior H. S., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


* © 


1931—Willis E. Ronk is teaching courses 

in philosophy and acting as pas- 
tor of the Brethren Church at Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. Richard L. 
Lehman. is teaching Latin and French 
in the high school at Roaring Springs, 
Pa. He is also in charge of all :school 
publicity and the high school journalism 
club, which publishes the school paper. 


* # # 


1932—Charles D. Sproul is teaching 

mathematics in the senior high 
school at Bedford, Pa. In addition to 
his teaching he is coaching junior high 
basketball. Eva Hartgler is technician 
under Dr. E. C. Kendall, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. In addition to his 
pastoral work in the Great Valley Bap- 
tist Church at Berwyn, Pa., Rev. L. T. 
Gibson is taking work in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Joseph Imhof is in 
his senior year at Temple University 
Medical School, Philadelphia. Rew. 
Harry M. Kriebel is now pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Malvern, Pa. 
Rev. Joseph MacCarroll, besides being 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Clifton Height, Pa., is the president 
of the Home and School Association of 
the city. 


* & 


1933—John C. Middlekauff is in his 

senior year at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Thelma Rowland is 
enrolled in a library. course at Millers- 
ville State Teachers College. Leon Ken- 
singer, Eugene Hutchison, Joseph Wil- 
son, T. Wayne Rieman, and Harold 
Brumbaugh were enrolled in Duke Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1935. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE 
“a P 


JUNIATA IS OFFERING TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO PURSUE STUDIES 
IN THE FIELDS OF 

LIBERAL ARTS 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
CHEMISTRY 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
AND MUSIC 


The Alumni are asked to recommend prospective students for these . 
varied curricula. 


JUNIATA HAS DEVELOPED A WIDE RANGE OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—INCLUDING 
ORCHESTRA 
A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, BASEBALL 
TRACK, TENNIS, DEBATE | 
AND DRAMATICS 


We want the Alumni to help us enroll students outstanding in extra- 
curricular fields. 


JUNIATA CONTINUES COOPERATION WITH THE ALUM- 
NI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN THE PERPETUATION 
OF ALUMNI WEEK IN THE SUMMER 


Think of getting a week of vacation, including room and board, with 
interesting entertainment and recreation, amid the memories and associations of 
the old college halls—all for less than ten dollars! Why not put July 14 to 19 
on your calendar as vacation week? Do you not have some friends who would 
be glad to know of such vacation opportunity? 











